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POETRY: A Mayazinc of Verse 

He will scream into the sky 
And sparks will fly out of him. 
He will burn and burn — 
And his blazing hair 
Shall light up the world. 

It is a woman suffering, but with no subdued sorrow — 
with the snarl of a lioness rather. It is a lioness flinging 
herself madly against the walls of the ugly city. 

Emanuel Carnevali 



EVELYN SCOTT 

Precipitations, by Evelyn Scott. Nicholas L. Brown. 

I shall not forget the sensation — something like the sup- 
pressed excitement that you feel at the first inkling of some 
momentous event— with which I first read some of these 
poems. This must be fully two years ago, when some of 
us were working over a belated issue of Others and Evelyn 
Scott was still a mystery-woman in far-away Brazil. 

The union of strongly contrasting qualities that I then 
found in her work is emphasized in the present collection. 
The clear searching vision, like an electric ray, that seems 
to focus — almost lovingly — upon decay and death, with a 
child's simplicity and eager response to every mood of earth. 
It is a child's wishful hands that reach out to 

A little white thistle moon 
Blown across the frozen heather ; 

and a child's quick, open-eyed wonder in these lines from 
IV inter Dawn: 
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Evelyn Scott 

Snow maiden lets down her hair, 
And in one shining silence 
It slips to earth. 

Evelyn Scott's happiest (in the literal sense) reactions 
are to nature, though even then it is a nature already 
touched with decay. We are shown the stars like jaded 
dancing girls, their faces "Pale in the harshness of the sun- 
light"; and over many of the vivid pictures pours silvery 
wonder of a decadent moon, a moon that 

Reaches long white shivering fingers 

Into the bowels of men. 

Her tender superfluous probing into all that pollutes 

Is like the immodesty of the mad. 

And when Mrs. Scott's vision turns upon humans, it 

becomes that of a ruthless eye which sees through rosy and 

gracious contours to the putrescence behind — an eye avid, 

searching, throwing a gold-harsh light on life: 

Life, the sleep walker, 

Lifts toward the skies 

An immense gesture of indecency. 

Most of these poems are short. The eye is a continu- 
ally shifting ray that penetrates, impartially lights up what- 
ever shape, be it swathed in bandages or merely coquetting 
behind veils; that hovers a moment and is gone, leaving 
the conception to be completed or explained in the mind 
of the recipient. Sometimes, as in Man Dying on a Cross, 
it uncovers a terrible beauty that throws out a flame like 
burning flesh — a flame that dies out swiftly, as with a 
great breath that blows in the eyes a live and silvery dust 
and leaves in the nostrils a smell, sweetish, faintly foul. 
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Fortunately this vision does not see too much, nor does 
it stray from the spot that is the centre of the flung ray. 
Thus there is economy of detail, and we are not confused 
with a flickering and broken image. The method is at its 
best in the clean muscular beauty of Young Men: 

Fauns, 

Eternal pagans 
Beautiful and obscene, 
Leaping through the streets 
With a flicker of hoofs 
And a flash of tails — 

You want dryads, 

And they give you prostitutes. 

Occasionally, however, this concentration invites its pen- 
alty, and there is a lack of fluidity that is not so much 
stiffness as a halting movement that suggests the slight 
lameness of a beautiful body. Sometimes, too, an abrupt 
indifference to finish — perhaps something of that same re- 
fusal to chasten and refine which is manifest to life itself. 
Thus in three otherwise fine lines the words drifts and 
melts, following in succession, are left like grit under the 
teeth. 

The golden snow of the stars 

Drifts in mounds of light, 

Melts against the hot sides of the city. 

These poems show an astonishing and essentially modern 
awareness, an awareness that has nothing to do with "so- 
phistication" — you might as well call a vulture sophisticated 
because it sensed its prey while patiently circling overhead. 
It is rather a consciousness that, while close to and keenly 
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aware of instinct, has yet obtained its release; so that it 
watches, intent but calmly elect — impartial appraiser of its 
own pleasure and its own pain. This consciousness knows 
fear, the while it walks intrepidly forward to the pit and 
casts a stone at the coiled terrors within. But the fear 
walks unashamed and does not cloak itself in cynicism; or 
that chain-armor of the weak, a sneer. There is no sneer 
even in the devastating lines of Christians and Women, that 
I am sorry I have not space to quote. It seems to be that 
the experiencing mind, with an almost machine-like ac- 
curacy, records its inevitable emotion. The result is con- 
vincing. You do not question the data of this uncloistered 
spirit. You accept the authenticity of its emotional re- 
sponses, even though they may not tally with your own. 

And while it is difficult to say how this book — with its 
avoidance of the "typical" and absence of corroborated emo- 
tions, as well as its rejection of the anaemic doctrine of 
"escape" — may be received, it introduces a new and potent 
force into American literature. Lola Ridge 

GREGORIAN ELIZABETHAN 

Caius Gracchus, by Odin Gregory. Boni & Liveright. 

Theodore Dreiser, Richard Le Gallienne, and Benjamin 
de Casseres have given considerable aid and comfort to the 
publisher of Caius Gracchus, by blowing his horn for him 
with a gusto and an abandon that the biggest-lunged blurber 
might envy. 
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